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SOLITUDE — DAUBIGNY. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue little snow people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead: 
They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 
Every tree in a soft fleecy night-gown they 
clothe, 
Fach post has its nightcap of white; 
And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they 
spread, 
Before they say good-night. 
And so they come eagerly sliding down, 
With a swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 
Selected. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES. 


HE ‘‘Seven Golden Cities,” one of the 
most popular legends of the latter part 
of the Dark Ages, were said to be situ- 

ated on an island west of the African coast. 
The island is represented as abounding in gold, 
with magnificent houses and temples, ‘the 
high towers of which shown at a great dis- 
tance.” The legend also relates that at the 
time of the conquest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fled in every 
direction to escape slavery, seven bishops, fol- 
lowed by a great number of people, took to 
ships and put boldly out on the high seas. 
After tossing about for some time, they landed 
on an unknown island, the famous spot which 


in after years became the seat of the ‘‘Seven 
Golden Cities.” 

‘‘This island,’ Heylyn says, ‘‘ was exactly 
in mid-ocean.’’ After all had landed safely, the 
wise old bishops burned the ships to prevent 
their followers from deserting, and founded 
the cities which have become so famous in 
song and story. This mysterious island was 
often sought by the early navigators. Those 
who went in search of it and never returned 
were popularly believed to have been detained 
by its inhabitants. 


It is far more difficult to be svmple than compla- 
cated, far more difficult to sacrifice skill and cease 
exertion in the proper place than to expend both 
indiscriminately. RUSKIN. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CANDLEMAS DAY. 
BY SARA M. C, ALDRICH. 


T is easily understood how careless pro- 
nunciation could establish the profane 
spelling of the present day, as at the 


same time it has taken away the real signifi-” 


cance of the word. Candle-mass had a mean- 
ing. Itwas achurch candle festival,in memory 
of the presentation of the Babe and the purifi- 
eation of the Virgin Mary. 

Profane history connects the day and its 
candles with the pagan festival Februa, or 
Roman Lupercalia, when the Romans, with 
lighted candles or candle-wood torches, ran 
hither and thither, riotously celebrating the 
myths of Demeter, Persephone, and the daffo- 
dils. 

The peasantry of England used to sing on 
Candlemas Day with unction and faith: 


‘‘ Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the bays and mistletoe! 
Down with holly, ivy, and all 
Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall, 
That so the superstitious find 
Not one least branch there left behind. 
For, look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there. Maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see!” 


At dawn on Candlemas Day the Yule log, 
which should have burned in the houses of the 
faithful until Twelfth Night, called ‘‘ old Christ- 
mas,”’ as Epiphany is called ‘little Christ- 
mas,’? would be relighted and the peasants 
sang: 


‘Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 

Till sunset let it burn. 

When quenched, then lay it up again 
Till Christmas next return. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next year; 

And, where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there.”’ 


Intelligent people resent the imputation that 
they are either whimsical or superstitious; yet 
on so-called Candlemas Day half the world will 
dread a sunny day, and anxiously quiz the 
weather-vane to discover ‘tthe way the wind 
bloweth.”’ 

Candlemas Day has almost numberless tradi- 
tions and superstitions connected with it, that 
it is quite the fashion to quote annually, more 
or less correctly, 


“Tf Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 
Then half of winter’s gone at Yule.” 
Or 
‘* Tf Candlemas Day be clear and fair, 
Half the winter is gone, and mair.”’ 


From this saying of our forefathers across 
the waters, the American has derived his belief 


that one’s supply of fuel and hay should not be ' 


more than half exhausted at Candlemas Day. 
If by chance it befalleth otherwise, the thrifty 
farmer begins to fret lest, ‘‘ My hay will not 
last till grass comes.” 

Rainy days should be the portion of Febru- 
ary it is claimed by the following labored 
rhyme: 


‘¢ All the months of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer.’’ 


Another emphasizes the above, 


‘Tf in February there be no rain, 
*Tis neither good for hay nor grain.” 


And, if it be 


‘¢ Fair and bright, 
Winter will give us further fright; 
But, if Candlemas Day bring clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and will not come again.” 


And 


*<¢Tf the wind’s in the east on Candlemas Day, 
There it will stick till the second of May.” 


These sayings are the sources from which 


have sprung the tales that attribute wonderful - 


foreknowledge or discernment to the bear, the 
badger, the ground hog, and his brainy cousin, 
the woodchuck. With the gravity to be ex- 
pected where there is superior wisdom, these 
creatures are believed by some to come forth 


on the 2d of February from their living 


graves to scan the heavens in quest of the 
clouds which they hope to see, as they are 
believers in lore of the foregoing stamp, 
being ‘‘educated.”” Having found whether it 
is their misfortune to cast a shadow, thus fore- 
telling ‘‘a second winter,’’ their next care is to 
learn which way the wind bloweth, that they 
may ‘foretell’ for us the amount of bad 
spring weather we poor worldlings are to en- 
counter before the arrival of balmy June. 

If the sunlight is sufficient for them to see 
their shadow, with one sigh for us and two for 
themselves, with a disgusted air they are said 
to return to their holes to take another nap of 
six weeks. 


Tis with our judgments as our watches, 
None go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
POPE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAURICE EVERETT’S ACQUITTAL. 
BY ANNA GUY TAYLOR. 


Hi! Hi! Elmhurst or die!’’ After 
weeks of careful practice and anx- 
ious waiting, the day at last arrived 
when the Elmhurst Academy boys were to 
compete with a noted team from the univer- 
sity of a neighboring town for the possession 
of the School Baseball Banner of the county. 

Days had been spent by the committee in 
decorating the grand stand; lemonade booths 
had been thoughtfully arranged for the re- 
freshment of the spectators; while bunting 
and ‘‘Old Glory” streamed gayly forth from 
every available point on the grounds, waving 
a patriotic welcome to the long-expected 
guests. 

When the signal for retiring had been given 
the night before, more than a hundred eyes 
had peered anxiously out of the numerous 
windows that adorned the grand old structure, 
which had been the home of learning of some 
of our wisest men; and, as their owners laid 
their heads upon their downy pillows, an un- 
usual sense of quiet reigned over the dormi- 
tories, for certainly the prospect was not a 
pleasing one. The day had been warm and 
sultry; and the clouds which had been scat- 
tered over the sky were gathered together, 
thick and close. Not a single star had been 
able to blink its way through them to give the 
boys a spark of hope. . 

In the wee small hours, while the lads were 
far away in the land of Nod, a light rain fell, 
cooling the hot, dry earth, and clearing the 
clouds away; and, could they have seen the 
round, full moon as it smiled serenely down 
upon the ‘‘ diamond,” surely the sedate digni- 
taries of the establishment would have been 
forced to believe pandemonium had broken 
loose. 

What a joyous, happy crowd they were as 


‘< I! 


the sun peeped in upon them, and they hur- 
riedly put the finishing touches to their toilets, 
hastening to obey the summons to breakfast! 
The morning session seemed interminable; 
but it was over at last, and a jolly, rollicking 
throng of boys scampered to the field, flinging 


caps in mid air in their ardor to give full jus- * 


tice to the school yell, ‘‘Hi! Hi! Hi! Elm- 
hurst or die!”’ 

All save one seemed filled with the spirit of 
fun and mirth; and he, poor little chap, 
gazed longingly after them as he stood near 
the window, polishing the andirons which 
adorned the open Se ore of Professor Swin- 
ton’s private room. 

Maurice Everett was the son of a wood 
engraver whose income was sufficient to pro- 
vide every comfort, but no luxuries, for his 
family, and who at an early age gave evidence 
of a desire for learning, which grew as the 
years flew by, until at one of the graduating 
exercises of the grammar school in the village 
in which he liyed he was the youngest gradu- 
ate. Professor Swinton, who happened to be 
a visitor at the time, was so impressed with 
the scholarly bearing and gentlemanly behavior 
of the boy that he interested himself in the case, 
and, upon learning the circumstances, placed 


the matter before the faculty of the Elmhurst - 


Academy, who, after careful consideration, 
decided to allow him to work his way through 
the course with the proviso that he was to 
forfeit the right at the first falling off from 
duty. 

Thoroughly appreciating the privilege which 
had been given him, Maurice cheerfully under- 
took the duties imposed upon him, working 
faithfully to conscientiously fulfil everything 
required of him; and, at the time of the com- 
petition for the banner, he had been there 
nearly a year, giving perfect satisfaction in 
every respect. ? 

Professor Swinton, being the senior member 
of the corps of teachers, had been delegated to 
umpire the game, and hastened to his office to 
attend to some business matters before the 
hour appointed. 

The blowing of horns, hurrahs, and a gen- 


eral hubbub announced the arrival of the 


visiting team long before he was ready for 
them. MHastily rising and taking his score 
card under his arm, he turned as he passed 
out of the door, saying kindly to the boy who 
was working stoically at his task, ‘‘ Maurice, 
when you have finished polishing the and- 


irons and brushed the hearth, you may consider © 


your duties over for the day. When you are 
through, lock the door and bring the key to 
me.” 

No second invitation was necessary to make 
the boy put all his energy into his work; and- 
in a very short time he was out with the 
others, one of the merriest of the eager cham- 
pions of the Elmhurst Nine. 

When the banner was finally passed trium- 
phantly to the academy boys, his was one of 


the loudest voices to shout his delight at the 


winning of the prize. 
The hour for recreation after supper was 
spent in discussing the details of the game; 


and all were in high spirits over their success, 


until Professor Swinton stood in the doorway 
commanding silence as he said, sternly, ‘‘ Mau- 
rice Everett, I wish to see you in my office at 
once !”” 

Obeying immediately, Maurice was in the 
room almost as soon as he. Closing the door 
and turning the key, the professor took a long 
deep breath and looked keenly at the boy who 
stood before him. ‘‘ Was there any one beside 
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yourself in this room before you left it this 
afternoon ?’’ he asked, keeping his eyes riveted 
upon his prisoner. 

‘‘No, sir, no one,’’ answered Maurice, look- 
ing straight into his interrogator’s face. 

‘““Then I must accuse you of a thing which 
pains me beyond measure to think you guilty 
of. When I left the room this afternoon, in 
my excitement and hurry I carelessly left'a 
roll of bank-notes upon my desk. Upon my 
return I found one of them gone. There is no 
evidence of any one attempting to gain an 
entrance. The shutters, which had been se- 
cured from the inside, had not been tampered 
with. The door, which you yourself had 
locked, was just as you left it; and, save a 
few scattered papers beside the desk, every- 
thing was just as orderly as you had been in 
the habit of leaving it. What, then, am I to 
infer? If you can help me to another con- 
clusion, do so as quickly as possible; for I 
would as soon have suspected my own son as I 
would you.”’ 

‘““You suspect me of taking your money, 
Professor Swinton!’ exclaimed Maurice, his 

‘face blanching as he spoke. ‘JI will neither 
deny nor aftirm, sir; but, when you can bring 
proof of my guilt, I will take the punishment 
I should justly deserve.” 

“Nevertheless,” asserted the professor, en- 
deavoring to speak’ calmly, ‘‘you must admit 
that all evidence is against you; and, knowing 
the proviso agreed to by the faculty on your 
being admitted here, you also know what 
course they would pursue, which makes it 
unnecessary to put myself to the torture of 
telling you.”’ 

“You mean that I am to leave the Acad- 
emy!’’? Maurice exclaimed, his lip quivering 
as the professor slowly nodded his head. ‘‘ Oh, 
how will my parents ever bear the disgrace!” 
he cried; and the overwrought nerves of the 
brave boy gave way, and, burying his face in 
his coat sleeve, he sobbed bitterly. As Profes- 
sor Swinton opened the door, motioning for him 
to go, he said gently, ‘‘ They shall never know 
the cause of your going, neither shall any of 
the boys, if it remains for me to tell them.” 

‘A week later the all-absorbing game of base- 
ball was apparently forgotten; and the coveted 
banner hung peacefully on the wall of the re- 
ception-room, a trophy of the past. Professor 
Swinton had had a trying day examining a 
number of classes in mathematics, and, before 
seating himself in his cosey study for his hour 
of rest, he touched the bell and bade the maid 
bring him some light refreshment; and, as he 
sipped the delicious chocolate and enjoyed 
the rich plum cake, his mind reverted to the 


occurrence of the week before, and he sighed. 


disappointedly as he thought of the boy who 
had so grievously betrayed his confidence. <A 
slight rustling noise made him turn his head 
just in time to see a mouse dart behind his 
desk with a delectable morsel of cake which 
had fallen’ from the piece which he was 
eating. ; 

‘‘Hello!”” he said, rising and taking the 
poker from the stand, ‘‘ I have been entertain- 
ing a guest unawares. I dislike to kill it, but I 
cannot allow the pesky little nuisance to take 
advantage of me.”’ And, pulling out the desk, 
he raised the weapon to inflict a deadly blow; 
but his arm fell helplessly at his side as the little 
marauder jumped from its nest and scampered 
away, exposing three nestlings and the corner 
of a bank-note, which had indeed made a rich 
lining for the cute little home the thoughtful 
rodent had provided for its family. 

Stooping, he carefully raised it from the 


floor, and, placing it on the table, gazed at it 
in a stupefied, half-dazed way, murmuring re- 
gretfully, ‘‘To think I accused that noble 
boy of stealing it, and sent him away dis- 
graced, broken in heart and spirit!’? And he 
shuddered as he thought of what might have 
been the consequence of his hasty judgment. 

A feeling of respect and love for the lad 
crept over him as he thought of the manly 
way he had behaved when he had charged 
him with the theft, and he hated himself for 
his narrowness and lack of discernment. Hur- 
riedly donning his hat, he sped as if on wings 
to exonerate the unjustly accused boy. The 
next day saw Maurice back in his place in the 
Academy, his face beaming with satisfaction. 

The baby mice, missing the care of their timid 
mother, soon shook off this mortal coil; while 
the nest was saved as one of Professor Swin- 
ton’s choicest treasures, as a reminder to be 
positive of a person’s guilt before branding 
him with the stain of sin, and, though he 
never divulged the hero’s name, he used the 
incident over and over again to illustrate the 
wrong of accusing another unjustly. 


YESTERDAY. 
BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


I wAs settin’ by the window, 
A-mendin’, yesterday: 

A chilly wind was blowin’ hard, 
Aw’ ey’rything looked gray. 

It kind 0’ made me think o’ things 
That was a-goin’ bad: 

Seemed like I had a harder time 
Than other people had. 


Outside I see a little bird 
On our old maple-tree, 

A-settin’ on the highest twig, 
As chipper as could be. 

It seemed to sing with all its might, 
Perched up on that bare limb: 

0’ course I don’t know what it sung, 
But ’peared like ’twas a hymn. 


I sot an’ watched it quite a spell, 
It looked so brave an’ strong, 
Liftin’ its head agin’ the sky, 
A-pourin’ out its song. 
Someway —I can’t just tell you how— 
It sort o’ lifted me 
To see that bird a-settin’ there 
An’ singin’ on that tree. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST AMERICAN TELEGRAM. 
BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


ITTLE reader, it may have been that 

EE your father was called away suddenly 

on business the other day. Perhaps 

you heard your mother say: ‘‘Send me a tele- 

gram when you reach New York. I want to 
know that you are safely there.” 

And I expect that he replied, ‘‘ To be sure 
[ll wire,— the very first thing!” 

And you remember the yellow paper that was 
brought to the house by a messenger boy, and 
which made your mother, who had been read- 
ing in the daily papers of the terrible snow- 
drifts, look so contented and happy. 

Did you think how wonderful that telegram 
was ? 

Let me tell you something about it, 

The first telegraph line in this country we 
owe to a man named Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse. He was the son of a good and clever 


_ By no means. 


man named Jedidiah Morse. Our Samuel was 
born in Charlestown, Mass.,in 1791. He really 
cared more for art than for anything; and his 
boyish dreams were not of laboratory triumphs, 
but of colors and forms. He studied under 
the great artist, Benjamin West; and in 1823 
he opened a portrait studio in New York. 
But it was not successful. Still, his artistic 
talent was not without recognition; for, when 
the National Academy of Design was opened, 
he was its first president. 

But a great work was before him. In 1832 
he designed an electric telegraph wire. Three 
years later he exhibited it. But no one was 
ready to believe that anything so wonderful 
could be true. He received no encouragement: 
I am even afraid he was laughed at,— and you 
know how hard that is to bear. 

How long was that uphill road you may 
judge when I tell you that it was not until 
1844 that at last he received a patent for the 
construction of a line from Washington to 
Baltimore, 

What a day that must have been for him,— 
that 24th of September, 1844! Around him, in 
the chamber of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, stood the great men of his day. In 
front of him was ‘‘one end”’ of his wonderful 
invention; and in Baltimore waited those 
who were to receive the message — if,— ah!— 
af —it carried. 

What should he say? His fingers were upon 
the instrument, 

By his side stood a girl of fifteen,— Miss 
Annie Elsworth. He turned to her, inquiry 
in his eyes. 

And to her was given the wording of the first 
message flashed across that marvellous wire. 

Did she choose some bit of girlish nonsense, 
some saucy or merry word.? 

Did her young heart thrill with triumph at 
the miracle before her, and did she utter some 
glorification of the great nation to which she 
belonged ? 

It would have been almost pardonable if she 
had. But she did not. 

The words, spoken, I know in reverent 
tones, were,— 

“Say, ‘What hath God wrought!’ ” 

I think all American girls may be proud of 
her and thankful for her; and all Americans, 
men or women, young or old, may be glad that 
those reverent and grateful words were the 
first carried by that swift, silent messenger,— 
the electric telegraph. 


CARPET DUST. 


FTER five years’ wear and tear, few car- 
pets can have any value whatever. It 
depends, however, upon where the car- 

pet has been laid down. For instance, one of 
the rooms of the Mint at San Francisco was 
stripped of its carpet after it had been trodden 
on for five years. Was it then handed to the 
deserving poor or the rag-and-bone merchant ? 
It was cut up into little pieces, 
which were then burnt in pans, and from the 
ashes there were got gold and silver to the 
value of $2,500. Thus that carpet was worth 
a great deal more at the end of five years’ ser- 
vice than when it was brand new. 


THAT man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know and be unknown, ~ 
Whole in himself. 
OWEN MEREDITH. 
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The idol is the measure of the worshipper. 
LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL, IN CONNECTICUT. 
BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


NE day in April of last year I left New 
York’s rush and tumult, with the 
rumor of war exciting thousands who 

were eagerly buying the loudly proclaimed 
‘‘extras,’? and crowding around the bulletin 
boards to learn the ‘‘ latest’; even the baggage 
official who handed me my check inquired if I 
had heard that the first shot had actually been 
fired. ‘ 

It was very pleasant to see from the car win- 
dow the newly greening banks of the brooks 
and the vivid yellow of marsh marigolds, as we 
whirled by, and a relief to see so much breath- 
ing space after the crowded city. 

Just at sunset I reached my journey’s end, 
going from Hartford by the much-talked-of 
‘‘third rail,’ finding New Britain rather quiet, 
with its immense factories looming up by the 
river. My nights were undisturbed by ‘‘ war 
news’’; and the first pleasant day found me on 
an electric car, headed for the country, in 
search of flowers. When ‘“ Hart’s Crossing” 
was announced, I got off and looked all about 
with delight to find the season so much further 
advanced than is usual in cold Maine or even 
Massachusetts. 

Wordsworth’s daffodils could not have been 
more numerous than the dog-tooth violets — 
which name is a misnomer, since they are lilies 
—on all sides, of such luxuriant growth and 
size as I had never seen,— their long dappled 
leaves and large yellow flowers set off by 
bloodroot in profusion. The faint fragrance 
of the shad-bush — the blossom of which is the 
signal that the shad are returning — was over- 
powered by the spicy Benjamin-bush, whose 
yellowish flowers bent over the brook in which 
gleamed marigolds. Beside the track abounded 
the scouring-rush and belated skunk-cabbage 
with the little ‘‘ cat-tails”’ edge. 

Following the path into the woods, I rey- 
elled in violets, a wealth of blue, white, and 
the rarer downy yellow ones. Trilliums, pur- 
ple and malodorous, with the daintily painted 
ones, ‘ wild oats,’? and bellwort, whole hosts 
of hepaticas that come early and last so long, 
blue, white, and pale blue, with woolly leaves 
just unfolding, anemones and gold-thread, and 
the delicate anemonella, or rue-anemone, were 
mingled in inextricable confusion. Jacks-in- 
the-pulpit, green and white and richer brown, 
with the wild-ginger’s chocolate-brown flower, 
so cunningly hidden by its twin leaves, grew 
beside the joyful brook. All the shrubs were 
putting forth leaves, as indeed the name of 
the month signifies (aperto, open) from the 
opening buds, that new tender green that has 
not yet been soiled or dulled by dust, wind, and 
age. 

Above, on the rocky hillside, in an open 
place, the early white saxifrage carpeted the 
ground, with the red columbine here and there, 
just opened, and, to my delight, the curious 
flowers of Dutchman’s breeches. Nowhere 
did I find our own arbutus, which is rare in 
that section, but was sent to me from another 
town. 

Having shared the lunch of a group of school- 
girls who were enriching their herbaria, I took 
a returning car with my just-gathered treas- 
ures. Several other trips in different direc- 
tions added new specimens, and I was repaid 
for a tramp to ‘“‘ Loon Lake.’ A very pleas- 


JUST AFTER THE SNOW STORM. 


ant incident was the meeting with another 
enthusiast, whose large collection of pressed 
flowers from New England, Florida, Manitoba, 
and the West, was most interesting, but less 
enjoyable than her wild garden, where all the 
spring flowers flourished, already in blossom, 
and many rare wild treasures grew side by 
side with cultivated ones. There grew un- 
usual species of violets and ladies’ slippers, 
acute-lobed hepatica, water-shamrock, blood- 
root, trillium, squirrel-corn, and hosts of 
others. A few days after I left my holiday be- 
hind, but not the memory of pleasant hours. 


Yet we know that, sleeping sound, 
. Life is waiting underground, 

Till beneath his April skies 

God shall bid it once more rise. 


M, E. BLAKE. 


THE LARGEST BIRD. 


HE ostrich is the largest living bird. 

His chief value is for his feathers, 

which are plucked from the bird and 

dyed any color wished. Their eggs, however, 

are sometimes used for food when they are 

found by the natives. One egg will make a 
meal for ten persons. 

Ostriches are very swift, and the speediest 
horse could not overtake them if it were not 
for the fact that they run in circles. The 
horsemen cut across the circle and catch them. 
They are now raised on ranches, like cattle, in 
California. 


The greatest glory of a free-born people is to 
transmit that freedom to their children. 
HARVARD. 
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THE TOYMAKER’S COLONY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RAINY DAY IN THE ATTIC. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


A rainy day in the attic! I wonder if you 


know 

The joy such a day would bring in the time 
of long ago ? 

The world was shut out entirely: the heavy 
mist of rain 

Was a curtain round about me, and an en- 
trance none could gain. 


I was living another life then,— the life of my 
heroes bold,— 

Under the spell of the master-hand who their 
life-stories told,— 

Heroes ancient and modern, unworthy or great 
or good,— 

Forgetting myself entirely, as any person 
would. 


Or, perhaps, my book unheeded, I was lost in 
a day-dream fair, 

Where trouble never touched me, and I had 
never a care; 

Where my slightest wish was granted, my 
wealth beyond belief, 

And in all things great and noble I was always 
chief. 


Those happy days in the attic, in the time of 
long ago! 

My heroes have all proved worthless, and in 
the dust lie low; 

And my day-dreams, so entrancing, I have had 
not one come true. 

Yet the memory of those happy days does still 
my faith renew. 


HE experiment is now being made of 
using oil in place of coal for the fuel in 
ocean steamers. As the trial ship 

used only eighteen tons of oil instead of twenty- 
eight of coal, and was able to reduce her 
engine-room force one-half, in crossing the 
Atlantic, it is hoped that the substitution may 
‘make a material difference in expense. 


EAU DE COLOGNE. 


OW many of those who use eau de 
cologne from Cologne daily, one might 
almost say hourly, are aware of the 

fact that it was invented by an Italian, and not 
by a son of the fatherland which gives its 
name ? 

Almost two hundred years ago an Italian 
priest, Giovan Maria Farina, eked out his 
modest fortune by selling perfumery, little art 
objects, and so on, at Domodossola. In 1702, 
happening to be in Cologne, and making use 
of some of the finest vegetable productions of 
the country, he discovered the secret of the 
miraculous perfume, which has never been 
revealed to this day except to his descendants. 
He soon devoted himself to the sale of his in- 
vention, which was so satisfactory that, need- 
ing help in its manufacture, he had his brother 
and nephew join him from Italy. 

The increasing fame of the water brought 
increasing difficulties of rivalry. New firms 
who stole his name, his trade-marks, stamps, 
and so on, sprang up like mushrooms; but they 
could not steal his secret. 


THE TIBETAN BIBLE. 


T would be rather a difficult task to get 
] out a pocket edition of the Tibetan Bible. 
The Rev. William Carey, in his book, ‘‘Ad- 
ventures in Tibet,’”’ describes it as consisting 
of one hundred and eight volumes of one thou- 
sand pages each, making one thousand and 
eighty-three separate books. Each of the 
volumes weighs about ten pounds, and forms 
a package twenty-six inches long by eight 
broad and eight deep. 

This colossal code requires a dozen yaks for 
its transport, and the carved wooden blocks 
from which it is printed need for their storage 
rows of houses like a good-sized village. The 
contents are chiefly translations from Chinese 
and Sanscrit works. The original blocks are 
still being used after two hundred years, and 
almost every monastery has its complete 
printed edition. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
A TOY-MAKER’S COLONY. 
BY JULIA HARRIES BULL. 


N the outskirts of the little town of 
Montrouge, in the suburbs of Paris, 
there has recently sprung up a tiny 

settlement of modest cottages. Each one of 
these little houses, made of light-colored 
brick, bears the proud distinction of a name 
of its own. One is called the ‘“ Villa des 
Philosophes’’ (the Philosophers’ Villa), and 
is the dwelling-place of Vitcoq, the founder of 
this colony, which is known as the Cite des 
Hautes Bornes (the City of High Boundaries). 

Vitcog, the hero of our sketch, began life 
as a chimney-sweep. Six years ago, while at 
work upon a chimney, he fell from his high 
perch to the ground, and sustained such 
severe injuries that he was no longer able to 
follow his trade. Through this misfortune he 
has become a benefactor to many; for, when 
he found himself forced to abandon his danger- 
ous calling, he began making simple toys, and 
soon acquired such skill in that line that he 
had no difficulty in disposing of his wares. 

As the proceéds from the sale of playthings 
sufficed for the modest wants of himself and 
his family, he urged several other artisans 
to move with him to the suburbs of Paris; and 
here, just outside of its southern walls, they 
established this little republic within the 
greater one. Vitcoqg, ever since engaging 
in this new line of work, has allowed others 
to profit by his talent. His house is open to 
every one who cares to come and learn the art 
of toy-making. The majority of his pupils 
are children, who flock to him with delight 
and pursue their studies with enthusiasm. 
From the accompanying cut, one can see 
depicted on the children’s faces the pleasure 
which they feel in this fascinating employ- 
ment. There are no stated hours for instruc- 
tion in the manufacture of these playthings. 
Children as well as adults come and go as 
they please. As soon as a pupil presents 
himself, he is given something to do; and any- 
thing which he wishes to learn about his work 
is shown him. Every one is free to make what- 
ever use he pleases of what he has learned 
from Vitcoq. The older boys usually set up 
a little work-room in their parents’ homes, 
and then, after completing the toys, sell them 
in the streets of Paris. 

Nowhere else are juvenile toy-venders found 
in such numbers as in the boulevards of the 
gay French capital. They wander up and down 
the avenues, early and late, offering their wares 
for sale. Many of these youthful toy merchants, 
are the manufacturers of their stock in trade, 
and owe their skill in the making of many a 
clever little object to the philanthropic 
efforts of a chimney-sweep; a plain, unedu- 
cated man, who, until within the last few 
years was wholly unknown, but whose fame 
has now spread, not only beyond Paris, but 
beyond the borders of his native land. 


ft is not the death that makes the martyr, but 
the cause. CANON DALE. 


N the days of knighthood every man carried 

a sword, and was ready to slash his neigh- 

bor upon the slightest pretext. When 

friends met, they grasped one another by the 

right hand, thereby indicating peaceable inten- 

tions, as each one thus gave up to the other 

his fighting arm. Thatis why, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, we shake with the right hand. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TIME. 
BY Cc. E. B. 


Ou, the whirligig of Time, — 
How it spins, how it spins! 
And our moments hasten by 
As on wings, as on wings. 


We must catch them as they pass, 
Ere théy’re gone, ere they’re gone, 
And work, while it is day, 
Till it’s done, till it’s done. 


Oh, busy brain and hands, 

Whose work is never done, 

Take heart: the rest remains, 

The Master’s word, ‘‘ Well done! ”’ 


The day is now far spent: 

The shadows hasten on. 

In the evening ‘‘’twill be light,” 
If life’s duties are well done. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE JOURNEYS OF PUSSY TIPTOES. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Il PUSSY MAKES A CALL, 


USSY TIPTOES often walked a part 
of the way to school with her dear 
Ruth. 

Usually, at the corner, she sat down on the 
curbstone, and watched her mistress mount 
the school-house steps. 

Then she would saunter back home, too 
often forgetting the parting advice that usu- 
ally went with the parting kiss on the top of 
her little gray silky head, 

‘‘Darling,’”? Ruth would say earnestly, 
‘‘don’t forget to watch that mouse hole in 
the pantry behind the flour barrel.. We don’t 
want all our cake and good things nibbled, 
do we?” 

Sometimes Puss would be really in earnest, 
and more than one little brown jacketed fellow 
came to grief. between those velvety paws. 
But more often she would roll herself up in 
a ball and go to sleep in the sunshine or 
under the kitchen stove, dreaming, no doubt, 
happy dreams of the cat’s paradise, where 


the dogs have no teeth and all the rivers run. 


cream, 

One morning Ruth looked back more than 
once to gaze admiringly at her pet. Pussy 
wore a great rose-colored ribbon bow about 
her neck, and perhaps held her head a little 
higher in consequence. 

‘*T do think Pussy Tiptoes is the beautiful- 
lest cat in all the whole world,’’ said Ruth, 
fervently; and her friend Lillian added, ‘‘So 
dow 

The bell had rung, and the last little strag- 
gler had vanished between the great doors: 
still Pussy sat on the curbstone. 

A dog went by, and said something unkind. 
Puss arched her back, and gazed firmly at him, 
when he remembered an important engage- 
ment and vanished down a side street. 

Puss could not smile exactly; but she felt 
good, and sang a little song of triumph all to 
herself. 

An electric car came along, and se pea near 
her, 

Was this the opportunity for which she had 
been waiting ? 

At all events, Puss Tiptoes strolled across 
the street, and jumped up on the step. 

No one was on the platform at that moment, 
and the door was open. So our little friend 
walked in. 


London one year. 


When the car started, and the conductor 


went to take the fare of the fat old lady he. 


had just assisted, there sat the little gray lady 
on the cushions, perfectly at home. 

.‘* Well, well,’’ said the conductor, stroking 
her soft coat, ‘‘ where did you come from, 
kitty ?” 

Puss Tiptoes lapped his hand with her rose- 
leaf tongue. ‘‘You are a nice man,” she 
purred, ‘‘and I think I’ll go along with you.” 

‘* But where is your ticket, kitty ?”’ j 

‘‘Her good looks are her ticket,” said a big 
boy over opposite. 

‘‘ That’s so,’’ said the conductor. 
guess I'll have to keep you.” 

‘‘Where did the pretty creetur get on?” 
said the fat old lady, putting out a kind hand 
to stroke pussy. 

‘‘Tt must have been at Maynard Street,” re- 
plied the conductor. ‘I didn’t see her, but 
I know she wasn’t in this car before.”’ 

‘““What will you do with her?” 

‘‘T’]] take her out to the end of the route, 
and, when we go back, drop her at Maynard 
Street corner. She'll be likely to find her way 
home. I guess she’s some one’s pet by that 
ribbon, or I'd take her home to my little 
girl.” 

During the next hour Puss Tiptoes had a 
most charming time. There were not many 
passengers on board; but every one noticed 
and petted her, and one little girl gave her a 
chocolate drop. Now Puss adored chocolates; 
and you should see her lick off the brown part, 
and then daintily nibble the cream. 

So many people called her a nice kitty and 
“such a pretty cat’ that she felt quite over- 
come, and had to close her eyes many times 
from sheer modesty. 

During the last ten minutes of the ride, Puss 
was the only passenger. So she took a nap. 

The car had a wait of a half-hour before it 
made the homeward trip. 

The conductor glanced in and saw her snugly 
curled up, ‘‘ tail and nose together.”’ 

‘¢Guess she’ll sleep through,’’ he murmured, 
and went about his own affairs. 

But Pussy awoke and looked around: then 
she hopped down from the cushion, and strolled 
out of the door. 

It was a lonely, quiet country nook, with 
pleasant houses set back from the street under 
their great elms, and with gay beds of autumn 
flowers on the green lawns. 

Pussy walked up the avenue nearest her to 
where a kind-fated old lady was cutting chrys- 
anthemums. 

‘“Meow!”’ said Puss Tiptoes, distinctly. 

‘‘Why, kitty, you pretty kitty, where did 
you come from?’ said the lady. ‘‘ Whose 
kitty are you?” 

‘‘Meow! meow!’ said Puss Tiptoes, ear- 
nestly, a look almost human in her great 
golden eyes. The lady looked at her again. 
‘Why, you are like Ruth’s kitty,” she cried. 
‘And that ribbon,—it is exactly like some I 
gave her the last time she was here. Let me 
see,— yes, the little fancy edge that I got in 
Why, I believe you are 
Puss Tiptoes. How did you get out here ?” 

Pussy eagerly kissed Grandma Clifford, and 
purred and purred, and tried to tell her all 
about her lovely ride. Now, if grandma had 
only understood cat language, it would have 
been quite plain. 

‘‘ Well, Pussy, let us come into the house 
and get something to eat,” said grandma, 
taking up her flower basket. 

Then, surely; was the happy kitty in clover. 

Grandma cut up some cold chicken, and put 


“Well, I 


“eyes. 


it in a china saucer that had a wreath of roses 
on it that just matched her ribbon. 

_ After that she gave Puss Tiptoes a whole 
dish of cream, And Pussy lapped and lapped 
and sang between the laps such a song of 
thanksgiving that grandma had to laugh. 

*“Come out of doors now,’ said grandma, 
showing Puss Tiptoes 4a little red ball. 

Puss pricked up her ears and looked eagerly 
at Mrs. Clifford. Ruth had one just like it at 
home; and, whenever it was brought out, thee 
meant the wildest game of play. 

_."' Yes, Pussy, you shall play ‘roll-a:ball,” ep 
said Mrs. Clifford, laughing, as she tossed the 
ball into the avenue. 

Puss tore after it, batting with her little 
paws, and sometimes going head over heels in 
her excitement. 

She would crouch like a little lion, then 
spring upon it, growling and showing all her 
sharp white teeth. Then she would roll over 
and over until the ball slipped from her grasp, 
and away she would again chase after it. 

They had reached the end of the avenue. 

The car still stood opposite, and both con- 
ductor and motorman were looking anxiously 
up and down the street. 


As the conductor glanced up, he saw Puss 


Tiptoes, and ran across the street. 

‘‘Oh, you have the little cat!’’ he said. ‘I 
was afraid she had strayed away.”’ And then 
he told how Puss had made the trip with 
him from Maynard Street. ‘‘I thought I would 
take her back and drop her there,’’ he added. 

‘‘She is my grand-daughter’s pet, and is 
really a very wise kitty,’’ said Mrs. Clifford. 
“She is apt to stroll from home and never 
gets lost, so I think she will find her way all 
right. I will tie a note on her ribbon. My 
son’s family live on Maynard Street; and this 
cat often walks as far as the corner with Ruth, 
and then goes home alone.” 

So grandma went back to the house and 
wrote a few lines to Ruth, telling how Puss 
Tiptoes had called on her that morning. She 
directed the tiny envelope carefully with street 
and number, and fastened it firmly to the rose- 
colored ribbon. 

The car was waiting, and Pussy put on board 
with fond good-byes. 

At Maynard Street the conductor even got 
off to set her down on the walk. He was 
sorry to say good-bye, and so was Pussy; for 
she gazed after the car until it. was out of 
sight. 

‘“*T think I'll go home now,”’ said Puss Tip- 
toes. ‘‘Making calls is very nice, but I want 
to see my own Ruth.’’ So she bounded onward. 

Just ahead of her was a little girl who 
walked along, sobbing, her hands over her 
‘Oh, I want my kitty! I’ve lost my 
little kitty! I can’t find her anywhere,— my 
darling little Pussy Tiptoes!”’ 

Pussy bounded forward and sprang upon 
Ruth, who gave a cry of joy. ‘' Why, where 
have you been, my precious kitty?’ she 
exclaimed; ‘‘and what is this around your 
neck ?’’ Ruthie could only read a little, being 
sucha small girl. So she took her kitty in her 
arms and ranto mamma. Together they read 
the note, and laughed and wondered over the 
adventure, 

“Kitty, you are a very ’straordin’y cat,” 
said Ruth, proudly. ‘' Other cats go to school, 
sometimes, but not on ‘’lectric cars to see 


grandmas. Say, did you really know the 
way?” 
Puss Tiptoes mewed something about 


‘‘chicken and cream,”’ then rolled herself up 
to go to sleep, she was so lazy and tired. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


ITI, James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 


TURN, memory, and see his face once more,— 
So like a saint’s,— while wending through 
the street, 
_ And see with what a smile his friends he’d 
greet; 
Or hear again the simple, wondrous lore 
That came from those true lips, and comfort 
bore io. 
To hearts aweary with life’s cold or heat. 
Ah! thus to listen was indeed a treat, 
And would to strength at once the soul restore! 
How rich the lines he traced for our delight, 
In sermon serious or in history strong; 
With golden pen and easy would he write, . 
And bring from discourse something sweet 
as song; 
While evermore the man, so brave and true, 
Had angel grace that stole upon our view! 


How precious is the light that now reveals 
His features, kind and calm and true and 
blest! i 
Though he, like some bright star that fades 
in rest, 
From us declined, his blessed image steals 
Upon the soul, and with assurance heals 
The shock and pain of death: our souls con- 
fessed 
That death could not such nobleness molest, 
And that he lives, as truth of truth, it feels! 
How rich he was in peace and knowledge 
pure,— 
A tree full laden with the fruits of love! 
As golden corn that bends in wealth demure, 
He was with wisdom ripe, yet sweet as 
dove,— 
A saintly soul, whose benediction came 
When we but breathed the blessing of his 
name! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAST GUEST. 


BY MINNIE M. P. KNOTTS, 


GGIE REY was going to have a birth- 

A day party. In two weeks she would be 

twelve years old, and mamma had told 

her she might invite all her little friends to a 
party. 

She was going to write her own invitations. 
So she took down the box of small paper and 
envelopes that mamma had bought for her to 
use, and went to work. For a long time she 
wrote out the invitations carefully, and, had 
you looked over her shoulder, you would have 
seen an invitation like this: 


Miss Lena Burling: 


You are cordially inyited to attend my birthday party 
Tuesday evening, December 23d, 1883, from half past 
seven to half past nine. 

Acer Rey. 


Now, don’t laugh at this invitation, because, 
you see, it was written a long time ago; and 
they could not write such nice invitations then 
asnow. And just to think! She was going to 
have the party in the evening, and all little 
folk ought to have it in the afternoon. But 
Tl tell you why it was to be in the evening. 
Aggie lived on a farm just at the edge of a 
little town, and of course she had some little 
friends in town and some in the country. 
Some of those in the country lived as much as 
three or four miles away, and their papas would 
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have to bring them in a buggy. In the day- 
time the men would be busy, so Aggie was 
going to have her party at night. 

After a while Aggie had a whole stack of 
invitations ready, and she said to mamma, ‘‘ I 
guess that’s all.” 

‘¢ Are you sure you have not forgotten some 
one ?”? mamma asked ‘‘ Read the names over 
to me, to be sure.”’ 

Aggie read a whole lot of names, and asked 
mamma if that was not all. 

‘*T did not hear you read Willie Teal’s name. 
Did you forget him ?’”’? mamma asked. 

‘No, I did not forget him,’’ Aggie said. 
‘‘But you know, mamma, his face and hands 
are always dirty. He never combs his hair, 
and he has no good elothes. So I didn’t want 
him to come.”’ 

*‘ Don’t you think it will make him feel very 
badly, when he lives just across the road and 
sometimes plays with you? I know he has no 
good clothes, but maybe he would wash his 
face and comb his hair to come to the party. 
Do you think you would like to be left out?” 

“Well, if he comes, it will just spoil my 
party. Idon’t want to make him feel badly, but 
I won’t have a bit of a good time if he is here 
with his dirty hands.” 

Aggie’s voice trembled, and there were tears 
in her eyes as she said the last,— just as if she 
saw Willie’s dirty hands among the other clean 
ones. : 

‘*T don’t want my little girl’s party spoiled. 
So, if you really don’t want him, all right; but 
I know he would enjoy it.” 

Mamma said no more, and Aggie gathered 
up the invitations to be sent to the post-office. 

The night of the party came at last. It was 
a cold night, and papa said it looked some like 
storm. The lamps were lit in the parlor, and 
the fire in the base-burner was bright red. 
Aggie had on her new green dress and pink 
hair ribbons. ‘‘ Oh, I’m so afraid the children 
won’t come,”’ she said, as she helped mamma 
finish setting the tables. But almost before 
she finished saying it the bell rang, and papa 
let in some children all bundled up till only 
their eyes could be seen. Every few minutes 
some one else came, till every boy and girl was 


' there. 


In the bedroom there were a number of 
books, vases, albums, ribbons, a cup and 
saucer, and some other presents that the little 
friends had brought. 

When they had all gotten warm, they wanted 
to play games. ‘‘Let us play drop the hand- 
kerchief,’’ suggested Grover, a little red- 
headed boy. 

‘No: let’s play ‘tin, tin, come in,’’’ said 
blue-eyed Lillie. 

“Suppose we play charades,’’ Kittie said 
softly, as she leaned over toward Aggie. 

Kittie was Aggie’s chum, so it was decided 
to play charades first and the other’ games 
afterward. 

While they were playing ‘‘ drop the handker- 
chief,’? mamma sent little brother in to tell 
Aggie that some one wanted to see her at the 
kitchen door. When Aggie got there, she 
found Willie Teal talking to mamma. Willie 
had his hat in one hand: his hair was nicely 
combed, and his face and hands were clean. 

‘‘ Willie has brought you a present,’’ mamma 
said. 

Willie held out a little white vase with blue 
forget-me-nots all over it. 

‘‘T know I wasn’t invited, but I wanted to 


bring you a present anyway,’ he said. ‘‘It is 
-the prettiest one I could find.” 
‘Oh, I think it is very, very pretty! I like 
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it,” Aggie said, as she put her hand out 
slowly to take it. 

_ She kept looking up at mamma as if she 
felt ashamed. Willie smiled as happy as 
could be when she said she liked it. 

‘“‘Come on in and play games with us,” 
Aggie said, and glanced once more at mamma. 

‘““Certainly: come on in and play. They are 
haying a nice time,’’ mamma said, and reached 
for Willie’s hat. 

“But I can’t, ma said I must come straight 
back.” 

‘““You run over and tell her we want you to 
stay, and then come right back,”’ said mamma. 

It wasn’t five minutes till Willie was back 
and into the parlor. They were just begin- 
ning a new game of ‘‘jolly miller,’”’ and Aggie 
took Willie for her partner. 

Everybody had a fine time at the games, 
and then went to supper. After supper they 
teased for one more game, and it was after ten 
o’clock before the last child was bundled up 
and off for home. 

““Didn’t we have a good time!”’ Aggie said, 
when mamma went in to tell her good-night. 
‘‘And such nice presents! Wasn’t it good of 
Willie to bring me a vase? I was so ’shamed 
because I hadn’t invited him, but I’m so glad 
he came anyway. He had such a good time, 
and I had a better time than if he hadn’t 
come.”’ 

‘I’m glad you feel that way, dear,’? mamma 
answered, as she kissed her girl good-night. 


LOOK A LITTLE PLEASANTER. 


Our lives are songs: 
God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at leisure; 
And the song is sad or the song is glad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 
We must write the song, 
Whatever the words, 
Whatever its rhyme or metre; 
And, if it is sad, we must make it glad, 
And, if sweet, we must make it sweeter. 
GIBBON. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


IRREVERENCE is the deformity of a diseased 
mind.— Arlo Bates. 


Wuen Christ seems far away, look for him 
at your post of duty.— The Congregationalist. 


WE must keep our eyes on the stars, but we 
must also remember that our feet are on the 
ground.— Theodore Roosevelt. 


Our grand business undoubtedly is not to 
see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand.— Thomas Carlyle. 


Use your gifts faithfully, and they shall be 
enlarged; practise what you know, and you 
shall attain to higher knowledge. 


Br profoundly honest. It would cut down 
the range of what you say, perhaps; but it 
would endow every word of what was left with 
the force of ten.— Phillips Brooks. 


BrG@in by denying yourself, and by and by 
you forget yourself. The kindness which was 
at first just a duty becomes a pleasure and a 
joy. Self-denial becomes glorified into self- 
forgetfulness.— Brooke Herford. 


He fails not,— he who stakes his all 

Upon the right, and dares to fall. 

What though the living bless or blame? 

For him the long success of fame. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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COURAGE, 


CourAGE! What if the snows are deep, 
And what if the hills are long and steep, 
And the days are short and the nights are 
long, 
And the good are Weak and the bad are 
strong ? 
Courage! The snow is a field for play, 
And the longest hill has a well-worn way. 
There are songs that shorten the longest 
night: 
There’s a day when wrong shall be ruled by 
right. 
So courage! courage! ’Tis never so far 
From a plodded path to a shining star. 
Selected. 


A YOUNG PERSON’S RELIGION. 


OCTOR STALKER has given us three 
fine summaries of ‘‘a young person's 
religion ’’: — 

1. Not a creed, but an experience. 

2. Not a restraint, but an inspiration. 

3. Not insurance for the next, but a pro- 
gramme for the present world. 


THE SNOWBIRDS. 


In the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 
The thrush in the roses below; 
The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah, me! Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


The blue marten trills in the gable, 
The wren in the yard below; 
In the elm chatters the blue jay, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah, me! Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


High wheels the gray wing of the’ osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low, 

In the midst dips the wing of the robin, 
And the snowbird’s wing in the snow. 
Ah, me! Chickadee! 

The snowbird sings in the snow. 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snowbird’s heart in the snow; 
But dearer to me, Chickadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In Every Other Sunday before this we 
mentioned the example of Miss Shepley, in 
England, who had such a fine record for at- 
tendance at Sunday School. A case of great 
faithfulness in the Hopedale, Mass., Sunday 
School has come to our notice. Freeman Mes- 
singer was present every Sunday of the ses- 
sions for six years. Of course this means that 
good health had something to do with it; but 
we know that many scholars, never sick, are 
often found absent from the class on Sunday. 

The Editor appeals to the young people to 
be faithful and regular. It isa good habit in 
itself. One good habit makes another. One 
good habit strengthens other good habits. 

If you go regularly, then others will do the 
same. If you stay away for small reasons, 
others will follow your example. A full class 
maketh a teacher's heart glad. An irregular, 
broken attendance giveth grief to a teacher. 
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Still more. To get the most good out of 
Sunday School you need to be on hand every 
session. If you drop a link here and there, 
the chain is of no value. A lesson now and 
then leaves the course a poor one. Yes! If 
the thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well. And there is no way of serving Sunday 
School well except by going to it faithfully. 

Then, how rejoiced the minister will be! 
How happy the face of the superintendent! 
How strong and full the opening exercises! 
Because every class is so full. Because inter- 
est is shown, and the ranks ‘‘go marching 
on.”’ 

Try it! Ask others to try it. 
to the Editor how the habit works. 


Then write 


Fuut oft the lips that never part 
Hold deeper prayers within the heart. 
MARTHA EILEEN HOLAHAN. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ** Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 


EDITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What has been called the greatest of all 
biographies ? 

2. What poet had his sister Dorothy for his 
lifelong companion? What was their favorite 
‘pastime ? 

3. What two English poets planned to form 
a Pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna 
in America? Why were the young enthusiasts 
obliged to abandon the project ? 

4, Why did England refuse to allow Byron 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey? Where 
is he buried ? 

5. What is the masterpiece of Hubert van 
Eyck, and what new methods did he use in 
painting this picture ? 

6. What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ sibyl’’ ? 
How many sibyls were there supposed to be, 
and where did they dwell ? 

7. What is Domenichino’s greatest work, and 
where is it? 

8. Whose death does Emerson’s poem, the 
‘‘Threnody,”’ record ? 

9. What two men were the principal con- 
tributors of the Tatler ? 


Answers will appear March 1, 1903. 


Answers 
To questions published Jan. 4, 19038. 


1, Antonio Allegri, called Correggio from his 
birthplace, a small town now called Reggio. 

2. Alexander Pope, ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.” 

3. Keats. Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas.” 

4, ‘* Pippa Passes,’’ Robert Browning. 

5. In the Church of Santa Maria de’ Frari, 
Venice. 

6. A famous piece of needlework, repre- 
senting events connected with the conquest of 
England, supposed to have been the work of 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and 
the ladies of her court. They are now in the 
public library of Bayeux, France. 

7. Dr. Henry Carey composed words and 
music of ‘'God save the King,” 

8. Portia, in trial scene in “‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” 

9. James Russell Lowell. 


. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Hanska, MINN. 


Dear Editor,—1 am six years old, and this is my 
second letter. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. 7 
Dora Ouren is my teacher. I learn the Command- 
ments in Norwegian. Mr. Norman is our minister. * 
We had a festival at the Nora Church the other night. 
I read the short pieces in your paper. Igo to the vil- _ i 
lage school. Good-bye. ; 


INGEBORG AMANDA BLIEN. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 31 letters. 

My 18, 26, 31, 18, is a part of a chain. 

My 7, 19, 9, 12, 4, is the language of Wales. 

My 22, 1, 2, 16, is a division of a city. 

My 21, 5, 16, 28, 11, is nonsense. 

My 3, 8, 10, 24, 33, 6, is a person in a bank. 

My 15, 17, 25, 14, is another name for Christmas time. 

My 27, 20, 29, is an adverb. 

My 30 is an interjection. 

My whole is a famous Englishman and his title. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


My first and second was Boaz’ son, 
Grandfather of him whose race was run 
As shepherd, warrior, captain, king, 
And author of many a song to sing. 


My third and fourth in hunger sold 

What he could not rebuy for silver or gold: 
Tears and repentance brought not his own, 
And by this name he was afterward known. 


In the house of my whole the ark was a guest 
For full three months,— and the host was blest: 
Thence King David brought it away 
To Jerusalem one joyful day. 

Sunday-School Times. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. BruEapD the fruit of a certain tree and leave a 
vegetable. 

2. Behead a country in Europe and leave penalty. 

3. Behead close to and leave a part of the head. 

4. Behead a tropical plant and leave a man’s name, 


" 


CONUNDRUMS XIV. AND XV. 


Wuy is the most discontented man the most easily 
satisfied ? 
Which is heavier, a half or a full moon ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IX. 


Enigma X.— Blessed are the merciful. 

NAMES OF PRESIDENTS.— Washington, Adams, Jack- 
son, Madison, Buchanan, Polk, Grant, Johnson, Pierce, _ 
Jefferson, Harrison, Taylor. 

BIBLICAL CHARADE.— Hor, net; hornet. 

ConUNDRUM X.— Because Trelend abounds in sham-~ 
rocks. 

ConunpRum XI.—A hole. 


Custer LANDER and Henry A. Jenks, have sent 
in correct answers to one of the puzzles in No. 9. 


Home is the chief school of human virtue, 
CHANNING. 
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Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 
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